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(general Comment 

[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.] 



Mr. Henry Stuart Jones, Fellow of Trinity College, has been appointed 
Camden Professor of ancient history, in the University of Oxford, to succeed 
the late Francis John Haverfield, the peerless authority on Roman Britain. 



To the newly established Bywater and Sotheby Professorship of Byzantine 
and modern Greek, at Oxford, the authorities have elected Mr. R. M. Dawkins, 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Professor Dawkins has announced 
lectures on "The History of Later Greek" and on "Poems of Prodromos." 



On Saturday, February 14, there was held at Harvard University a joint 
session of the Greater Boston Classical Club and of the New England Classical 
Association (Eastern Section). The program was as follows: "A Word of 
Welcome," Dr. William Gallagher, Headmaster of Thayer Academy; "Enrich- 
ing Secondary-School Latin," Dr. Walter H. Freeman, Worcester Academy; 
"The Spirit of Comedy in Plato," Mr. William C. Greene, Groton School; 
"What Is the Good of Latin ?" Professor Charles H. Forbes, Phillips Andover 
Academy; "Lantern Talk: The Valley of Aosta," Mr. Alfred M. Dane, Maiden 
High School; "Aeschylus, Poet and Moralist," Rev. Thomas A. Becker, S.J., 
Professor of Greek and Latin, Boston College; "The Humanities in an Age of 
Conflict," Rev. Samuel V. Cole, President of Wheaton College. 



The following note which has recently fallen into my hands will doubtless 
be of considerable interest to classical teachers throughout our country. 

"Iberia Academy is a small school in the Ozarks, twelve miles from the 
railroad, which celebrates its thirtieth anniversary this coming Commence- 
ment. Through these years it has kept alive the old classical traditions and 
as one of the results more than two-thirds of its graduates have gone on to 
college. This year it has fifteen in one college alone. Of its eighty-two 
students every one is taking Latin, its beginning Latin class being the largest 
class in school. There are fourteen in the Virgil class and nine in beginning 
Greek. To whatever college its students have gone, they have distinguished 
themselves in scholarship, and it is believed by those in charge of the school 
that this is largely to be attributed to the solid training which they have 
received in the classics." 
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The British Prime Minister has appointed a committee "to enquire into 
the position to be assigned to the classics (i.e., to the language, literature, and 
history of ancient Greece and Rome) in the educational system of the United 
Kingdom and to advise as to the means by which the proper study of these 
subjects may be maintained and improved." The Marquis of Crewe is chair- 
man, and Mr. Christopher Cookson is secretary. As members of the committee 
some of the most distinguished classical scholars of the British Isles, have been 
appointed, of whom we may mention Professors Burnet, Rhys Roberts, and 
Gilbert Murray, Messrs. Glover and R. W. Livingstone, and Rev. Henry J. 
Browne. The Educational Times scents the intention of forcing some stand 
with reference to the "direct method," but I have not seen this hinted at else- 
where. One other educational periodical asserts with triumphal glee that at 
last teachers of a subject so long protected by privilege are to be brought to 
book. This same journal thinks that it sees an admission of failure on the 
part of teachers of the classics since they now put themselves on record as 
hoping for improvement in the teaching of their subject! Those conversant 
with the history of education know that no body of teachers has ever been 
more progressive than the humanists. It has been their custom in the past to 
go about their work quietly and without flourish of trumpets. The question 
as to proper methods of teaching is age-long, and from the earliest times the 
humanists have been foremost in theory and experimentation. They have 
not been so impervious to ideas of change and improvement as some "edu- 
cators" would have us believe. Who argues the contrary argues his own 
ignorance. 

At the January meeting of the Philadelphia Society for the Promotion 
of Liberal Studies, a talk was given by Mr. Christopher Morley, of the Public 
Ledger, on "The Sunny Side of Grub Street"; Mr. Fred Irland (of the United 
States House of Representatives) spoke on the subject, "Shall We Remain 
Contentedly Ignorant?" Professor William I. Hull, of Swartbmore College, 
discussed "The Higher Education." There was a symposium on "The Need 
of Maintaining the Liberal Elements in Education," with short addresses by 
six principals of high schools. On February 20, under the auspices of the 
Society, there was presented in Witherspoon Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
the film spectacle Julius Caesar. This play was staged around Rome, and 
twenty thousand persons were needed for its preparation, extending over 
eighteen months. "For its staging, a miniature Rome was built, six square 
blocks in size. In every detail it is historically accurate, having been super- 
vised by authoritative critics. The work is based on Plutarch's Life of Caesar 
and upon Caesar's Commentaries. The sixth part closely follows Shakespeare's 
tragedy. Antony Novelli, foremost actor in Italy, plays the rdle of Julius 
Caesar." 
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After forty-three years' service as public orator in the University of Cam- 
bridge, Sir John Sandys, at the age of seventy-five has tendered his resignation 
to the vice-chancellor. During this period Sir John has been called upon to 
prepare 676 speeches for presenting candidates for honorary degrees and some 
70 letters, making a total of 755 "official compositions," all of these being, of 
course, in Latin. Scholars are familiar with the volume, Orationes et Epistolae 
Cantabrigienses (1876-1000), issued ten years ago, embracing his compositions 
through thirty-three years. Of special interest to American scholars are the 
speeches delivered when presenting Professors Gildersleeve, Goodwin,White,and 
Norton. Teachers of Latin composition will be interested to know that after 
the publication in 1004 of Zielinski's researches in the rhythm of clausulae, 
Sir John composed his Latin speeches with due regard to these results. How- 
ever, long before, Cicero's statements in the Orator (212-15) had led him to 
resort to the use of the cadence of the double trochee; and from experience 
he "found reason to infer, on this point, modern ears were as susceptible as 
those of the ancient Romans." Beginning with 1004, Sir John even had the 
hardihood to confront a British audience and proclaim with the "reform" 
pronunciation. Another example of boldness and independence in his com- 
position, more questionable, is his deliberate use of such phrases (theoretically 
correct) as Universitas Yaleana and Collegium Yaleanum, in defiance of the 
form Universitas Yalensis, sanctioned by long and continuous use in New 
Haven. One of the greatest scholars of all times did not hesitate to sign 
himself as Erasmus Roterodamus. The happiness of characterization found 
in the public orator's speeches may be gathered from a note written by Matthew 
Arnold, after receiving his degree in 1883: "For myself, I can only say 
that I could wish the next age (if the next age enquires at all about me) to 
read no other and no longer character of me than yours." In submitting his 
letter of resignation, Sir John says, "I also hope, with a renewed sense of 
leisure, to resume such literary labours as are appropriate to my present age, 
and thus to return, in the evening of life, to 'the quiet and still air of delightful 
studies.' " As a result of this increased leisure, we shall hope that the world 
of classical scholarship will be still further greatly enriched from the stores of 
his wide and deep learning. 



